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THE SCANDINAVIAN IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BY PROF. H. H. BOYESEN". 



The Chicago papers, at the time of the trial of the Anarch- 
ists, complimented the Scandinavians of the West on their law- 
ahiding spirit, and the counsel for the accused emphasized the 
compliment hy requesting that no Scandinavian should be ac- 
cepted on the jury. He declared his intention to challenge any 
talesman of Norse blood on the mere ground of his nativity. 
Although this man probably had but slight acquaintance with 
Norsemen, the instinct which bade him beware of them was a 
correct one. 

There is no nation in Europe that is more averse to violence, 
and has less sympathy with Utopian aspirations than the people 
of Norway and Sweden. They have been trained to industry, 
frugality and manly self-reliance by the free institutions and the 
scant resources of their native lands ; and the moderation and 
self-restraint inherent in the cool blood of the North make them 
constitutionally inclined to trust in slow and orderly methods 
rather than swift and violent ones. They come here with no 
millennial expectations, doomed to bitter disappointment ; but 
with the hope of gaining, by hard and unremitting toil, a modest 
competency. They demand less of life than continental immi- 
grants of the corresponding class, and they usually, for this very 
reason, attain more. The instinct to save is strong in the major- 
ity of them, and save they do, when their neighbors, of less fru- 
gal habits, are running behind. The poor soil of the old land 
and the hardships incident upon a rough climate, have accus- 
tomed them to a struggle for existence scarcely less severe than 
that of the Western pioneer; and unilluminated by any hope of 
improved conditions in the future. The qualities of perseverance, 
thrift, and a sturdy sense of independence which this struggle 
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from generation to generation has developed are the very ones 
which must form the corner stone of an enduring republic. 

It is therefore a fact which all students of the social problem 
arising from immigration have remarked, that the Scandinavians 
adapt themselves with great ease to American institutions. There 
is no other class of immigrants which is so readily assimilated, 
and assumes so naturally American customs and modes of thought. 
And this is not because their own nationality is devoid of strong 
characteristics, but because, on account of the ancient kinship 
and subsequent development, they have certain fundamental traits 
in common with us, and are therefore less in need of adaptation. 
The institutions of Norway are the most democratic in Europe, 
and those of Sweden, though less liberal, are developing in the 
same direction. Both Norsemen and Swedes are accustomed to 
participate in the management of their communal affairs, and to 
vote for their representative in the national parliament ; and 
although the power given them here is nominally greater than 
that they enjoyed at home, it is virtually less. The sense of 
public responsibility, the habit of interest in public affairs, and a 
critical attitude towards the acts of government are nowhere so 
general among rich and poor alike as in Norway and Sweden, 
notwithstanding the fact that the suffrage is not universal. No 
great effort is therefore required, on the part of Norwegian and 
Swedish immigrants, to transfer their natural interest in public 
affairs to the affairs of their adopted country, which now must 
concern them closely. With increasing prosperity comes a sense 
of loyalty to the flag, and a disposition, perhaps, to brag in the 
presence of later arrivals. To be an old settler is a source of 
pride and is recognized as a title to consideration. A large 
majority of the old settlers participated in the war, and naturally 
shared in the sentiment of militant loyalty and devotion to the 
Union which animated the Federal army. This is, perhaps, the 
chief reason why the Scandinavian element in the United States 
is so overwhelmingly Kepubliean ; for the newly-arrived immi- 
grant, having no comprehension of the questions dividing Ameri- 
can parties, is apt to accept his politics from the respected " old 
settler "and veteran, and feels safe, at the end of five years, in 
voting as he votes. Thus it happens that the war feeling, with 
its attendant hostility to the South, is transmitted to those to 
whom the war is but a dim tradition, and the militant politics of 
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the veteran survives amid a peaceful generation that never 
smelled powder. 

Another weighty reason for the loyalty of the Scandinavian to 
the Republican party is their hatred of the Irish. 

I have heard it cited, not once but a hundred times, as a good 
reason for votiug the Republican ticket that the Irish were all 
Democrats. It is no use to contradict this assertion, for the sen- 
timent that Democracy and Irish nationality are synonymous 
terms is so deeply rooted in the Scandinavian agricultural popula- 
tion that it will require, as Sidney Smith says, a surgical operation 
to eradicate it. If, however, the Republicans should succeed in 
detaching the Irish in large numbers from their first allegiance, 
they must be prepared for a large defection of Scandinavian voters 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and. Illinois. The Norseman and 
the Celt will, I fancy, never pull together, and can scarcely be gath- 
ered into one political fold. It is a deplorable fact that such an 
irrational race feeling should predominate over the interests and 
obligations of American citizenship, but such is nevertheless the 
fact, and it can not be gainsaid.* 

I have so far presented the brighter side of Scandinavian 
immigration. That the Norwegians and Swedes as a race possess 
the virtues which I have attributed to them, no one who knows 
them will deny. Their national vice, at home, is drunkenness, 
and many of them bring lax notions and habits with them which 
wreck their careers, and while they continue to cumber the earth 
make them a perpetual burden to their countrymen. 

It is a custom in Norway, and, in fact, in every European 
country, to send prodigal., sons, who have ceased to be pleasant 
company even for the swine, to the United. States. Young men 
of the so-called better classes who have squandered their sub- 
stance in riotous living, and contracted habits that make them 
impossible as members of any civilized society, are furnished with 
a ticket to New York, where their first concern is to beg the 
price of a ticket to Chicago and thence perhaps to St. Paul or 

*It is curious to noto in this connection that Tammany Hall enjoys a notoriety in 
Europe which no other American political organization can hoast. It is held up 
continually in the Scandinavian press (of conservative tendencies) as at warning 
example, and the inevitable result of democratic government. It was undoubtedly 
the fact that Tammany Hall was identified with the Democratic party which made 
me cast my first Presidential vote for the ReouDlican nominee for whom I had but 
scant admiration; it was this same dread of Tammany which made me continue to 
vote the Republican ticket until 18S0,although I believed in She principles of the Demo- 
cratic platform. I fancy my case must be typical. For nearly every immigrant 
I have talked with on the subject confesses to a similar experience, only with the 
difference that he remained a Republican. 
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Minneapolis. These light-hearted vagabonds who seem to think 
that their fate is everybody's concern but their own, have usually 
a very supercilious notion of America and its sordid money- 
worshipping inhabitants. They constitute themselves, after a 
brief and condescending survey of our social life and institutions, 
correspondents of conservative journals of Christiania, Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen, and without having seen the inside of a 
single American home, unless it be that of a saloon-keeper, philo- 
sophize grandly on the lack of refinement in our manners, the 
lack of virtue and domesticity in our women, the lack of every 
redeeming feature — except that of industry and enterprise — in 
our whole national life. With the innocence of a new-comer 
they read and believe all the shocking stories of infidelity 
and crime in which the Sunday papers revel, and send them home 
as bona fide studies of American domestic manners. The more 
ludicrously exaggerated and mendacious these accounts are, 
the more widely they are read and sagely commented upon without 
reference to the worthlessuess of the source from whence they pro- 
ceed. A man whose opinion of hi3 own country (which after a 
fashion he knows) no one would consider worth a farthing be- 
comes, the moment he displays his insolent ignorance concerning 
the United States, a credible witness worthy of serious comment. 

Happily, however, the prodigal constitutes a small proportion 
of the Scandinavian immigration, and is usually his own worst 
enemy. The vice of drunkenness to which many of these genteel 
outcasts succumb is steadily on the wane among the hardier 
immigrants of the West. The temperance movement has of late 
made great progress among both Norwegians and Swedes ; their 
papers have taken up the subject with great vigor, and preach 
the gospel of abstinence with ability and eloquence. Public 
sentiment, which formerly looked with humorous indulgence 
upon the man who took a drop too much, now visits him with 
just condemnation. It is getting to be no longer a mark of good- 
fellowship to get drunk. The obvious disadvantages of inebriety 
in impairing a man's prosperity, and making him fall behind in 
the struggle for existence, are getting to be generally recognized, 
and are stimulating the public conscience, which formerly in- 
clined to laxity. There is, indeed, much to be accomplished yet, 
but the good work is steadily and vigorously progressing. 

The Scandinavians have been accused of clannishness, and not 
VOI,. clv. — no. 432. 34 
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without cause. It should, however, be considered that the immi- 
grant, of whatever nationality, has no choice but to be clannish, 
unless he chooses to associate with those who look down upon 
him, or dispense with social intercourse altogether. Native 
Americans are not in the habit of welcoming the immigrant with 
cordiality ; and they have often good reason for regarding him 
with eyes not altogether friendly. Social intercourse can only be 
agreeable among people who recognize each other as equals, and 
no man can be blamed for shunning the society of those who re- 
fuse to grant him this recognition. It is therefore inevitable 
that alien communities should grow up in our midst, as long as 
we permit the stream of immigration to pour unimpeded down 
upon our shores. Each new arrival is attracted to the locality 
where he has friends or kinsmen ; and when he has laid aside a 
little money his first desire is to draw more friends, and kinsmen 
after him. Around this nucleus a constant aggregation of ho- 
mogeneous alien elements will gather. 

As soon as the settlement feels itself strong enough it will send 
for a Norwegian Lutheran clergyman and a schoolmaster, and 
their presence will be a further inducement for immigrants of the 
same race to settle in the region. The damp, unwholesome dug- 
outs are displaced with neat log cabins ; a rude church, which 
also serves for a school-house, is erected ; and, without any 
hostile intent, every effort is made to isolate the new community 
from the influences of the surrounding national life. All the 
old customs are, as far as possible, preserved ; the old Norse speech 
(which, however, is always corrupted by the introduction of a kind 
of hybrid-English terms for things that were formerly unfamiliar) 
is the language of church and school, and daily intercourse ; and 
the parson, knowing that his influence will endure only so long 
as he can exclude American ideas, loses no opportunity to warn 
his flock of the dangers, both temporal and eternal, which 
threaten him who goes in search of strange gods. When, now 
and then, a youth breaks away, which indeed is constantly hap- 
pening, lured by the prizes of ambition in the great cities, he is 
spoken of as one who has imperilled his soul's salvation for the 
glittering treasure of this world. I have known Norwegian 
clergymen who have spent twenty or thirty years in the United 
States, and at the end of that time scarcely acquired any more 
knowledge of American life than they would have had if they had 
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stayed quietly at home. Superficial half-truths and shallow gen- 
eralization, based upon prejudice and undigested facts, they had 
indeed collected in abundance ; but the point of view remained 
stubbornly hostile and alien, and their conclusions worthy of the 
writer of American editorials in the Saturday Review. 

What I have here said refers, of course, only to country com- 
munities. In the great cities Scandinavians, though they have 
their own musical, athletic, and social organizations, are brought 
into such intimate contact with American life, that, as a rule, 
they become rapidly Americanized. In Chicago, where they 
number in the neighborhood of 150,000 to 175,000 ; in Minneap- 
olis, where their number is somewhat less; in St. Paul, where in 1884 
they claimed 30,000 to 40,000, they naturally play a considerable 
r6le in politics, and would play a far greater one if they were not 
so addicted to jealousies and internal dissensions. The Norwegians 
are jealous of the Swedes ; the Swedes of the Norwegians ; and 
the Danes of both. If a Swede runs for office, he can rarely 
count on Norwegian support, unless, perhaps, a special bargain 
has been struck, pledging Swedish support to a Norwegian can- 
didate on the same ticket. But the difficulties of such a " deal " 
are almost insurmountable. 

There is continual complaint in the Scandinavian papers of 
the West that the nationalities which they represent are not 
recognized in the distribution of offices ; and it is alleged that in 
cities and counties, where the Scandinavians twice outnumber 
the Irish, the latter have a larger representation in municipal 
and county offices. The reason of this is not a lack of aptitude 
for public affairs on the part of Norwegians and Swedes ; for, on 
the contrary, they take as naturally to politics as goslings do to 
water. But it is rather because they have not learned to suspend 
pei'sonal spites and resentments for the sake of a larger end to be 
gained. They have not learned party discipline nor the faculty 
to assert themselves as a unit. From the American point of 
view, this is perhaps not a matter of regret, but rather of con- 
gratulation. For we have already a pestiferous abundance of 
alien nationalities which have the insolence to claim recognition, 
not as bodies of American citizens, but as Irish, Germans, 
Bohemians, and Poles ; as if in that capacity they had any right 
to participation in the government of the American republic. 

The Scandinavian immigration to this country has its roman- 
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tic tradition, which would furnish material for an epic. The 
Swedes, as is well known, settled in Delaware and New Jersey 
during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus and his daughter 
Christina, and mingled their blood, in a slight proportion, with 
that of the original three million Americans who engaged in the 
Eevolution. The beginning of the immigration from Norway is of 
much more recent date. A Quaker, named Kleng Peerson, who 
had suffered persecution on account of his faith, gathered, in 1825, 
a number of his co-religionists and some besides who were not 
Quakers, and set sail for New York. The company, which con- 
sisted of fifty-two persons, bought a small sloop, which they loaded 
with a cargo of iron. After a perilous adventure on the 
coast of England they must have lost their reckoning, or the 
skipper must have been ignorant of navigation, for when next we 
hear of them they have drifted as far south as the island of 
Madeira, where they found a cask of good wine floating in the 
sea. To celebrate this piece of good fortune, the captain, the 
crew, and some of the passengers got drunk, and the ship drifted 
without colors or command into the harbor of Madeira. Here it 
was supposed that they had yellow fever or some other pestilence 
on board, and as no response was made to signals from the fortress, 
orders were given to fire upon the sloop. The cannon were just 
being aimed, when one of the sober passengers managed to run 
up the Norwegian flag and the danger was averted. 

In New York, where the company landed after a voyage of 
fourteen weeks, their arrival excited quite a sensation, for it was 
unheard of in those days to cross the Atlantic in so small a craft. 
The majority of the immigrants settled in Morris County, near 
the city of Rochester, where they had to pay five dollars per 
acre for forest land. After many tribulations and hardships they 
began at length to prosper, and by their letters home induced 
others to join them. Quite a number of Norwegians emigrated, 
singly and in small companies, between 1825 and 1836 ; but it 
was not until the latter year that a second Norwegian settlement 
was planted in the United States. This time the settlers chose the 
Fox River region, in Illinois, which Kleng Peerson had selected 
for them. This man, who was the leader and pioneer of the 
Norwegian migration, foresaw the future development of this 
great and fertile continent, and was desirous that his own people 
should share in the making of the nation, which was to profit by 
the vastness of its resources. 
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It is notable that, though in many of the earliest Norse settle- 
ments the descendants of the first settlers are still living, there is 
very little but their names (often Anglicized) and a certain Nor- 
wegian cast of features to indicate their Scandinavian origin. 
They speak English, and, if they have ever learned Norwegian, 
have usually forgotten it. They have intermarried with American 
families, and live, think, and feel as Americans. I have had 
letters from many of these people, asking me to suggest Norwe- 
gian names for their children, or inquiring about certain localities 
in Norway from which their parents or grandparents came. It 
would seem, judging by the rapidity with which they have adopted 
American speech and modes of life, that the problem of the as- 
similation of the immigrant may be safely left to time, without the 
interference of artificial agencies. But it must be remembered 
that, fifty or sixty years ago, the Scandinavian nationalities were 
completely lost in the ocean of American life, which beat upon 
them on all sides, and they had no choice but to drift with 
the current. I am far from believing now that they, or any 
other nationality, are strong enough to remain permanently alien 
in our midst ; but they are surely able to resist, for a whole gener- 
ation, the influence of our national life, and make the process of 
national assimilation extremely difficult for their children. 

How stubborn a foreign people may be in adhering from gen- 
eration to generation to inherited customs, habits, and speech, 
is strikingly demonstrated by the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch, 
who, after the lapse of a hundred years, speak a German dialect. 
The Dutch settlements in Wisconsin and those of the Mennonites 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, though of more recent origin, have 
succeeded as completely in preserving their alien identity ; and 
the Norwegians in Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin have only 
succeeded less completely, because they are a more ambitious and 
enterprising race, and in the second generation are drawn by their 
ambition into the vortex of political and commercial competition. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help believing that a great deal of valuable 
energy is lost or misdirected by the policy of exclusion, which keeps 
a settlement, at least for a generation, apart from the national 
life and retards the Americanization of the immigrant. 

The system of parochial schools, too, which the Scandinavian 
Lutheran churches are endeavoring to establish, is directly hos- 
tile to the settler's best interests, being intended as a bulwark 
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(and a most effective one) against the incoming tide of Ameri- 
canism. For the public schools, with all their defects, have al- 
ways served as a hopper into which all the mixed alien grain is 
poured, to be ground into flour, the general quality of which is 
American. Parochial schools, in which the teachers are of the 
children's own nationality and the text-books sometimes in foreign 
tongues and always foreign in tone and sentiment, can never per- 
form this service, and are usually founded for the very purpose of 
perpetuating alienism and preventing the children of immigrants 
from becoming absorbed in the dominant nationality. 

As the latest available statistics regarding the numbers and 
distribution of Scandinavians in the United States are those of 
the census of 1880, an estimate of their present strength must of 
necessity be more or less conjectural. Immigration has been 
subject to continual fluctuations since 1880, and reached its maxi- 
mum in 1882 when the total number of aliens landed on our 
shores was 788,992, of whom 87,610 were natives of Norway and 
Sweden. The average since then has fallen below half a million, 
of whom Norway and Sweden have furnished from 30,000 to 
60,000. The total Scandinavian population of this country 
(counting only actual immigrants) was, in 1880, 440,262. The 
number of arrivals during the last twelve years has aggregated 
above 400,000, and, making allowance for the death rate, it is 
probably fair to estimate the total at about 750,000. This figure 
is, however, wholly inadequate to represent the real Scandinavian 
element in our population. For the children and grandchildren 
of Norsemen, Swedes and Danes, though they maybe American in 
sentiment, are yet ethnologically Scandinavians, and contribute 
Scandinavian characteristics to our composite nationality. 

Mr. Albert Shaw, in an article in one of our magazines, esti- 
mated the total Scandinavian population of the United States, in- 
cluding descendants in the first generation, at 1,800,000, of whom 
upwards of 900,000 were born in Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
I am inclined to believe that this estimate was somewhat too 
liberal five years ago, but the census of 1890, if it takes account of 
first descendants, will not fall much below that figure. Mr. Shaw's 
distribution of Scandinavians between the different States and ter- 
ritories is also, according to my judgment, fairly correct ; " Min- 
nesota," he says, "has not less than 400,000 people of Scandinavian 
descent. Wisconsin has from 225,000 to 300,000. The two 
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Dakotas may be credited with fully 150,000 or more." All these 
estimates were made five or six years ago, and will no doubt be 
much modified by the next census bulletin dealing with distribu- 
tion of population according to nationality. 

That the Scandinavians are learning to assert themselves in 
politics is shown by the fact that they had three representatives 
in the Fiftieth Congress, viz. : The Hon. Knute Nelson, of the fifth 
Minnesota district, who is the present Eepublican nominee for 
Governor ; the Hon. John Lind, a Swede, of the second, and the 
Hon. Nels P. Haugan, of the eighth Wisconsin district. Mr. Nelson 
declined renomination to the Fifty-first Congress, which contains 
besides Messrs. Lind and Haugan, the Eepublican M. N. John- 
son, of North Dakota, and a member of the Farmers' Alliance 
named Battel Halvorsen. State and county offices of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin have also to a large extent been filled with men of 
Norse and Swedish blood. President Cleveland was the first to 
honor a Norseman with a diplomatic office, appointing Prof. 
E. B. Anderson, of Wisconsin, Minister to Denmark. 

The process of assimilation of the heterogeneous foreign ele- 
ments which now constitute our population is similar to that 
which went on in England from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century. During that period the Saxon, the Norseman, the 
Dane, and the Celt were gradually transformed into Englishmen. 
Eace animosities were rife ; Saxon and Norman hated each other 
as long as each could be plainly distinguished as native or alien. 
The same confusion and strife, though mitigated by the influences 
of a later civilization, may be looked for here, while we have to 
grind alien grain in the national hopper. But the more homo- 
geneous nationalty, which in time will issue forth, will, I doubt 
not, justify the turmoil and noise and discomfort of the grinding, 
and the elements, physical and mental, which the Scandi- 
navians will contribute to this final product will surely not be 
the least valuable. 

Hjalmak Hjorth Boteseit. 



